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Peter Penguin 
Talking 


HELLO, here’s the new bookplate. How 
do you like it? It gives me a very wise 
look, I think, and not a bad likeness at 
that. I have been sending these out fast 
to the boys and girls who have sent me 
lists of books that they got because they 
read about them in SToRY PARADE; so if you want yours, you had better 
send in your list soon. The bookplate looks grand pasted on the inside 
cover of a book, with your name written at the bottom under ‘‘Books of.” 
The real bookplate is larger than this picture of it. 
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This month you are going to read some about Oscar the seal. Oscar 
and I are old friends. I met him on an ice pack just off the coast of Little 
America several seasons ago. He was very young then and didn’t know 
much. I remember he came alongside the ice pack and rolled up on it in 
the clumsy way seals do, and asked me, “Are you a fish or a bird?” 

“Stupid!” I said. “Can’t you see my feathers? Where did you go to 
school ?”” 

“Didn't,” said Oscar. ‘They wouldn’t have me, not after the first day. 
Told my mother I was ‘an incorrigible original.’ ” 

“What's that?” 

“Don’t know, exactly. But you see they were teaching nose diving and 
forward swimming—anyone can do that—and I kept trying tail diving 
and backward swimming. It upset the teacher.” 

“Of course,” I said. “She wasn’t running a circus.” 

You see, that was as if, when you went to school and the teacher said 
“Stand up,” you stood on your head instead of your feet, and when she 
said “Sit down,” you put your feet on the desk and rested your stomach 
in your chair with your head hanging down. It might be just as comfort- 
able. I never tried it. And if you want to try, you had better do it first 
in the gym. There’s more space. 








You can get an idea from the cover this month that there are more 
things you can do than walking on your feet and sitting on your behind. 
Just see that girl curled up round the rope! Doesn’t she look as comfort- 
able as your father in his arm chair? Can you walk on your hands and 
hang by your toes? Can you turn cart wheels and do a split? Maybe you 
can’t but there’s no harm trying, and who knows what it might lead to? 
Look at Oscar? He’s made quite a career for himself by doing unusual 
stunts in his silly, sealish way, balancing balls on his nose and all that 
sort of thing. You, too, might get a job in a circus some day or get taken 
to the World’s Fair. Girls make just as good acrobats as boys, and I read 
of one lady acrobat who became an empress. 

Rosalie Slocum who drew this cover has drawn pictures for several 
books: WHEN THE WIND BLEw, THE UMBRELLA THAT GOT WET, and 
BREAKFAST WITH THE CLOWNS. She has just finished A Key To New 
York, which is a complete guidebook for the whole family with especial 
attention to things that will interest boys and girls. 

When you read “Fat Hans Schneider,” you are going to have a good 
laugh. We liked it so much that we took it right out of a book called 
SING FOR YOUR SUPPER. There are many other good poems in that book. 
The author, Eleanor Farjeon, also writes stories. Maybe you read MARTIN 
PIPPIN IN THE Dalsy FieLp. This year she had a new book, ONE Foor 
IN FAIRYLAND, and it has sixteen stories in it. My favorite story of all is 
called “Elsie Piddock Skips in Her Sleep.” 

Eleanor Farjeon began to write verses when she was six. Her family 
was a writing family. Her father wrote novels and her brother wrote 
music. She used to write words for his songs and librettos for his operas 
all the time they were growing up, so she got lots of practice. She lives in 
England but she came to New York last spring on a visit. 

Frances Rogers who wrote ‘“‘Glassmakers’ Street’’ for us this month 
wrote a good storybook called Bic Miss Liperty, all about the Statue of 
Liberty in New York Harbor. 

Next month watch out for the story of the baby Giant Panda and how 
Roscoe foiled the thugs. Then there'll be a play for hand puppets, a 
scientific article about sound, and a very jolly cover on early spring sports 
by Lois Lenski. 

Address Peter Penguin, c/o Story PARADE. 
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By ELEANOR FARJEON 


Ha, ha, ha! Fat Hans Schneider! 
Always drinking Schnapps or cider! 
Two round eyes like two full moons, 
Two round trousers like balloons, 

Two round cheeks like two red cheeses, 
Hans goes a-skating whenever it freezes. 


Ha, ha, ha! Fat Hans Schneider! 

Skating on the Zee of Zuyder 

Mynheer Schneider got a fall 

And rolled away like a rubber ball. 

All through drinking Schnapps or Schiedam, 
Hans rolled away like a cheese of Edam! 


Ha, ha, ha! Fat Hans Schneider 

As he rolled grew wide and wider! 

When he reached the tulip-field, 

“Oh, what a bulb!” the people squealed. 
They planted Hans in their biggest pottery— 
He may take a prize, but life’s a lottery! 


Ha, ha, ha! 
Fat Hans Schneider! 
Fat Hans Schneider, 
Ha, ha, ha! 














From SING FOR YOUR SuPPER by Eleanor Farjeon, published by Frederick Stokes. 






















LAZY MARIO 


By Lucy HERNDON CROCKETT 
Illustrated by The Author 


Novy, THIs Mario, who lived in the Philippine Islands, was 
so lazy that he was content to do nothing through the long 
hot days, but sit in the sun and dream about going to the 
fine, big city of Manila. 

His mother would come down the bamboo ladder to their 
nipa house, and say, “Lazy Mario! Why don’t you go help 
your father work in the rice paddies, instead of sleeping in 
the sun all day in such a worthless way!” 

Mario would open his eyes, and answer, “It is pleasant 
here, lying in the sun. Let me stay a while longer and 
dream.” Then he would close his eyes, and dream again 
about going to Manila. His dream would be like this: 

“What a life this is for a man of my twelve years! Here, 
the hours are quiet from sunrise to sunset, and through the 
nights nothing happens, either. The river continues to wind 
its slow-moving way between these palm trees and bamboo 
and banana plants, the white dust gets deeper on the road, 
Aunt ’Tina goes by in her cart, and little Ambrosio Talay 
finds a new tooth. Such, indeed, is no life for Mario!” 

And he would dream these things: “But Manila! Ah, 
there is a place. Big buildings, automobiles, moving pic- 


tures, and much money easily earned, so that in a short time 
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HE WOULD CLOSE HIS EYES AND DREAM 


one may return to this sleeping roadside a man of wealth.” 

One morning at that quiet hour just before noon, when 
the men were still in the fields and the women washing 
clothes on the banks of the river, there came plodding down 
the long, white dusty road a carabao. Behind the carabao 
was a cart, and on the cart was a man, and behind the man 
and on the cart were baskets of all sizes and shapes. Mario 
brushed a fly from the end of his nose, and he scratched his 
leg cleverly with his toe, and he stared sleepily at the carabao 
and cart coming down the road. 

He did not move when the man pulled at the string at- 
tached to the ring in the nose of the beast, saying, “Stop, 
Popo!” But when the man called out to him, “Hola, would 
you give two travelers a cup of water?” he rose reluctantly, 
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dipped the coconut shell into the barrel of rain water and 
took it to him. 

Seated high on his cart, this person gulped the water 
loudly, and then the carabao drank from the shell, but the 
noise it made was of a sniffling kind, as it sucked it in be- 
tween its lips. 

“Ah, it is a long road to Manila!” sighed the man, and 
at once Mario’s sleepy black eyes popped wide open. ‘What, 
you are going to Manila? But how I should like to go, too!” 

“It is a fine place,” the stranger nodded. “It is a place 
to be seen, in one’s lifetime. But I have been there many 
times, with my baskets to sell, and the trip wearies me.” 

“If you took me with you, I could drive the carabao 
while you sleep!” And Mario thought to himself, “Already 
I am on my way to Manila.” But the man was laughing 
at such an idea. Mario wiggled his toes in the dust with ex- 
citement. “Then let me ride with you only as far as the 
next Barrio!” 

“Come, then,” the man spoke gruffly, for he had had 
enough of this gossiping by the wayside. “Make haste and 
climb up, if you must come for a short ride, for I have a 
long way to travel, and the sun sets all too soon.” 

“Wait but a moment while I get my hat, so that its strong 
rays will not make me ill!” And without a thought for 
his family and friends that he would be leaving behind, 
Mario ran quickly up the ladder to his house, and he grabbed 
his wide straw hat, and he took the two pesetas which he 
had saved from twelve years’ birthday gifts from his uncles 
and aunts. He ran quickly back out to the road and climbed 
up on the seat beside the man. At last, he was on his way 
to the fine, big city of Manila! 
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“Give me the rope, while you lie down among your bas- 
kets and rest,” he said, and took the string from the man’s 
hand. 

Now, this Mario, being the laziest boy in that country- 
side, had never learnt how to handle carabaos, which as 
every one knows, is the proper work for little children. But 
as Popo walked steadily down the middle of the long road, 
he thought, “This is indeed simple work. I, too, shall close 
my eyes for a while and sleep, since this beast knows the 
way so well.” 

So the man slept, and Mario slept, and soon the carabao, 
feeling no tugs and pullings, and hearing no grunt and coax- 
ings, stopped in the road, closed its eyes, and it slept, too. 

The man dreamt about the fine noonday meal he would 
buy himself in the Barrio, and Mario dreamt about riding 
around Manila in a handsome yellow car, and the carabao 
dreamt about 





It dreamt ABOUT A FLY THAT BUZZED AND BUZZED 
AROUND ITS HEAD, AND THEN BIT IT SHARPLY BEHIND THE 





EAR, AND THEN BIT IT AGAIN, AND THEN AGAIN 

Maddened by this dream, Popo awakened and started has- 
tily down the road, shaking its head to left and right. It 
went trotting heavily along, kicking up clouds of white 
dust, and the cart jolted over the bumps, and Mario awak- 
ened, but the man still lay asleep among his baskets. 

“Stop!” Mario cried, and tugged sharply on the rope. But 
Popo went faster and faster, believing no doubt that the 
fly was chasing it. ‘Oh, stop, you evil beast!” Mario cried, 
and with a stick he found by the seat, he hit the carabao, 
and Popo-the-carabao went galloping down the road at a 
greater speed than before. 
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In a cloud of dust they dashed along, and the people 
leaned out of the windows in their nipa houses, and called 
out mockingly, and some laughed loudly at a boy who could 
not handle a carabao, and others cried, ‘“‘Faster, faster!” 

In this disorderly way they went galloping down the 
road, and around a corner, and over a little hill, and around 
another corner, and over a bridge, and past another cart, 
and down some more straight road and into the Barrio. 











Ay! What excitement there was in this Barrio as the 
cart and the carabao came wildly through the streets, the 
baskets bouncing around the still sleeping man, the great 
curling horns of Popo swaying from left to right, and 
Mario waving the stick and pulling at the rope shouting, 


>? 


“Stop! Stop! 


The people cried out in fear and anger, for over went 
their market stalls, and crashing came their piles of coconuts 
and bananas. The chickens squawked, the pigs squealed, 
the children screamed. And then Popo turned a corner, 
the wheels of the cart went up on the sidewalk, and in a 
second it was on its side and the baskets and the man and 
Mario were sprawled untidily all over the street. 

“What is this that is happening?” The man rubbed his 
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eyes, for he had been sleeping heavily. And then he saw 
his cart on its side, and his baskets scattered in every direc- 
tion, and himself sitting in the midst of them, and all the 
people around him laughing at the sight. And he was very 
angry. 

“You are a worthless boy!” he spoke loudly to Mario, 
for he wished all these people to know that he was in no 
way responsible for this shameful happening. “I am sorry 
that I listened to you. Get up and help me now with 
these baskets, and then be on your way, for I wish to see 
no more of you.” 

When the cart had been righted and the baskets put 
back on it, the man drove off. And Mario was left alone, 
in the middle of this strange Barrio. All around him the 
people went about their business. He began to think, “At 
home now they will be eating a fine meal of fish and rice.” 
He walked along, getting hungrier and hungrier, until he 
saw three boys, standing on a corner and mocking the world 
as it went by, as boys do. 

“Can you tell me where I can find a little rice, and per- 
haps some fish?” he asked them politely, and the boys turned 
and looked at him, from his bare feet to his wide straw hat. 
Then they laughed among themselves. 

“This young man would like some fish and rice!” They 
laughed, and they laughed. “Perhaps he would also like 
us to find it for him and give it to him!” 

“Oh, but I can pay for my dinner!” Mario cried hastily, 
for he did not wish to seem to beg. “See, I have here all 
of two pesetas, of which I will gladly give a few centavos 
for something to eat, for there is truly an emptiness in my 
stomach which cries out for food!” 
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At these words, the three boys turned to him with wide 
eyes. “It is a pity to have to pay for a thing when it can 
be had for nothing,” said one, and the others echoed, “What 
deep wisdom does our friend speak!” 

Lazy Mario was very hungry. “If the work is not too 


difficult “ 


“It is foolish to work, when one can play,” said another 





of the boys, and his companions echoed, “It is indeed so!” 
And then they said, “Do you come with us, and we will 
show you a pleasant way to your dinner.” 

Willingly Mario followed them down a lane to a spot 
where the bamboo cast cool shadows, and here the boys 
shooed away the chickens and pigs and sat down in a circle 
on their heels. ‘Please sit down,” they said politely to Mario, 
and Mario sat down too, on his heels. 

One of the boys then started to break off several little 
pieces of stick. ‘“‘We are going to play a game,” he said. 
“If you are lucky, you will have enough money to pay for 
your dinner, and still keep your two pesetas.” 

Then he held out four pieces of stick, hiding the ends in 
his hand. 

“Take one, my friend,” he offered, explaining, “he who 
is left with the short one must pay the others the sum of 
fifty centavos apiece.” 

And the other boys said, “Take one.” 

Mario saw clearly that he must do as they told him, so 
he took a stick, then each of the boys took one, and they 
looked at them side by side, and Mario’s own stick was the 
shortest. 

The three boys looked very sorrowful. ‘That is too bad,” 
they said, and their voices were sad. “You do not win the 
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THE THREE BOYS LOOK SORROWFUL 


price of your dinner. But we will play once more, and it 
may be that this time good fortune will follow misfortune.” 

Again, Mario had to take a stick, and it was, again, the 
shortest one. 

““Now indeed this is very bad luck,” the boys exclaimed. 
“In this friendly game of chance you have lost the sum of 
three pesetas. But if you will but give us the two which 
you have, we will not press you for the third. This third 
peseta we will forget.” 

Poor Mario! The three boys suddenly seemed very big, 
and he felt very small and exceedingly stupid for having 
been caught with his wits elsewhere, and so he handed over 
the precious two pesetas, the birthday gifts of twelve years 
from his uncles and aunts. 

“We are your good friends,” his companions said as they 
left him. “We wished to help you but luck was against us. 
Adios! Adios!” 

“Oh, evil carabao, and evil boys!” thought Mario as he 
returned down the lane and back to the street of the Barrio. 
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“Fate has surely been unkind to me, on my journey to 
Manila!” 

And Mario thought, “‘Was it, after all, wise of me to leave 
my nice home with so little thought? It may be that a man 
of but my twelve years is not yet fitted to go out into the 
world alone.” 

And finally he thought, “Ay, it is a long walk back down 
this dusty road, over which the unruly Popo brought me in 
such haste, until I come to my own cool nipa house back 
among the bamboo and palm trees.” 

Down the long, hot dusty road wearily trudged this lazy 
Mario, hungry and tired, poorer perhaps in pesetas, but richer 
in wisdom than when he had set out so eagerly that morn- 
ing for the fine, big city of Manila! 
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THE SMILING BEAST 


By Henry LIONEL WILLIAMS 


Illustrated by Armstrong Sperry 


Part Two 


Lone before daylight, when the sky’s deepest black was 
ever so faintly tinged with gray, GoGo was awake and eager 
to be on his way. Silently, and with haste, he strapped the 
stick to his leg with the thongs that Mee-Na had given him. 
From the scant remains of his last night’s meal he gathered 
up a few scraps of meat and uncracked bone, and tied them 
in a square of deerskin that he hung from his neck. Taking 
his spear and his club and his spear-thrower in his hand, he 
crept quietly to the ledge. Before he dropped over it he 
looked once more over the place that was his home. 

For a moment GoGo was afraid, but not for long. He 
did not relish going off alone to face the fierce animals of 
the plain, but that would be better than having the hunters 
laugh at him. And so, without another backward glance, 
GoGo thrust his legs over the ledge, and dropped to the rocks 
below. 

All that day GoGo traveled on, getting farther from 
home and nearer to the open plain beyond the hills. He 
stopped to make a meal where the mountains swung wide, 
and low foothills sloped gently down into a sea of grass. 
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Huge boulders dotted the plain, relics of a glacier that had 
carved the Valley a few thousand years before. But GoGo 
knew nothing of that. When it began to grow dark, he 
hurriedly searched for some rocks under which he could 
shelter for the night, safe from prowling beasts. 

He found them at last—two great boulders lying together 
to form a natural nook. It was close to the river, so GoGo 
bathed and drank, untying the pole from his leg. His flesh 
was sore and his muscles ached with the unusual exercise. 
He rubbed his leg till it felt better; then, with his weapons 
close at hand, he made a light meal of the meat he had 
brought with him and some berries he had found. A few 
minutes later he was fast asleep. 

That night GoGo dreamed of the fierce wolves of which 
his father had told him. A great pack of them was pursu- 
ing him across a plain devoid of rocks or trees among which 
he could hide. The faster he ran, the faster they pursued, 
drawing nearer and nearer till he could hear their sniffing, 
and see their red, cruel jaws and savage fangs. All at once, 
it seemed, the leader of the wolves threw up its head and be- 
gan to make the most astonishing noise GoGo had ever 
heard. It did not sound like the noise of any animal he 
knew; it was more like the short, sharp cough of a lion 
than anything else. 

Then the dream faded, but the noise grew louder and 
louder. GoGo opened his eyes and the dream vanished—but 
the noise was still there. 3 

It was misty, and a light rain was falling, so GoGo could 
not see very far. He seized his club and raised himself to 
his feet, leaning against the rock for support. The noise was 
coming from the direction of the river and, as he listened, 
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GoGo knew that no wolf ever made a noise like that. Pres- 
ently the sound ceased. The day was growing lighter by 
the instant; the mist broke up, and the rain stopped. And 
GoGo saw them! 

Huddled together in the shelter of the trees by the river 
were these strange animals. GoGo counted six of them, and 





they looked far too like wolves to suit him. They had the 
same bushy tails, the same long, narrow muzzles, the same 
pointed ears. GoGo was more curious then afraid, though 
he realized he was in a dangerous situation. Fortunately, he 
was well sheltered by the rocks, and the slight breeze that 
was blowing came from across the river so they could not 
pick up his scent. 

Finally the strange creatures started off toward the open 
plain. The last one to leave got up slowly from the ground, 
and when it began to trail after the others GoGo noticed 
that it hobbled along on three legs. Every so often, it 
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stopped and licked its right foreleg, then limped on again. 
Gradually it fell farther and farther behind the others. This 
seemed to GoGo a wonderful opportunity. 

“Perhaps I can catch that one by itself,” he thought. 
“Then I will not only have something to eat, but I shall 
find out whether these creatures are wolves or not.” 

GoGo had no difficulty in tracking them for the grass 
was well trodden and occasionally a bright splash of red 
showed that the lame one was badly hurt. That was a 
bad sign, he knew, for if these animals were wolves, as soon 
as they knew one of their number was bleeding they would 
sit down in a circle around it and wait till it was too weak 
to fight. Then they would make a meal of it. If they 
got scent of the blood, they might even turn back now. 
For a moment GoGo considered abandoning the chase, but 
then he saw he could not. This was his chance to learn 
whether these creatures were savage wolves who had driven 
the larger beasts away as the hunters thought. 

Holding his leg stick firmly with his left hand, and grasp- 
ing his weapons with his right, GoGo moved cautiously 
ahead, his keen eyes on the spoor of his quarry. Suddenly 
a flock of goats came into view on a distant rocky knoll. 
From the movements of the grass and an occasional glimpse 
of a grayish body, GoGo satisfied himself that the animals 
he was trailing were preparing to attack the goats. He could 
see them moving cautiously up the ridge, and his heart 
thumped with excitement. 

With their ears pressed back, and their muzzles close to 
the ground, the wolves crept noiselessly up the slope. Sud- 
denly, the sentry goat saw them. Up went his tail and his 
head, and with a bleating cry he bounded toward the herd. 
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Immediately, the goats turned to dash toward the higher 
rocks where their less sure-footed enemies could not follow 
them, but their way was barred. Instead, they crowded 
together, guarded by the rams, who formed a circle around 
them with horns lowered. GoGo watched this maneuver- 
ing, fascinated. Watching the attacking animals, GoGo sud- 
denly realized that there were but five. The sixth was 
missing. 

Quickly GoGo slid down from the rocks. He must find 
out what had become of the wounded animal, and he must 
do it before the rest of them gave up the attack on the 
goats and came back to feast on their comrade. Making 
his way back to the place where he had left the trail, GoGo 
noticed that the sun already was high. For some time he 
had been feeling the pangs of hunger, and a nice juicy wolf 
steak would not come amiss. He transferred the spear to 
his left hand and held his club ready with the right. 

GoGo was dangerously near the slope of the ridge before 
he came across the hurt animal. The grass was trampled 
in a little circle where it had bedded down to take the sleep 
that cures so many hurts in wild creatures. 

With his club clutched tightly, GoGo approached the 
injured beast. He felt that this was not going to be so easy 
as he had thought. Had the animal attacked him savagely, 
he would have fought it with equal ferocity. But this 
creature was helpless, and it seemed afraid. To strike down 
a helpless creature suddenly seemed to GoGo unworthy of 
a hunter. This idea disturbed him. He was astonished at 
himself and not a little bit ashamed. 

“There must be something wrong with me,” he muttered. 
“No hunter should waste his thoughts on anything but the 
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meal he is hunting. That is what animals are for—to eat. 
All living things prey upon each other. That is the law 
of Nature.” 

Deep inside himself GoGo knew all this was true, but 
much of it he questioned. Perhaps that was why his magic 
paintings had a quality that no other had. He could see 
beauty in animals and he was attracted to them. The in- 
stinct to kill was no longer uppermost. ‘These creatures 
could know fear; perhaps they could also be friendly. GoGo 
sat down in front of the wounded wolf, watching it closely. 
No longer was it snarling, but it returned his stare with an 
air of expectant wariness. It lay partly on its side, but its 
head was erect, and GoGo saw that from the gash in its 
chest the blood welled up, rolling in crimson beads over the 
shaggy hair to splash on the trampled grass. 

GoGo realized that unless the bleeding were stopped at 
once the beast would die. Sitting down, the boy removed 
the thong that bound the stick to his thigh. In one end, 
he made a slipknot. With the little noose in his hand, he 
began to crawl toward the wolf. The animal, watching 
him, growled softly. Within reaching distance, GoGo 
stretched out his hand. The wolf drew back its head and 
bared its teeth. GoGo held his hand steady. In a few sec- 
onds, the creature relaxed a little. With a lightning move- 
ment, GoGo snapped the noose over its muzzle and pulled 
it tight. After one frightened jerk, the animal lay still. 

With the loop tight and fastened, the creature could not 
open its mouth, and GoGo was safe. Working quickly, he 
plucked a large leaf from a nearby plant. With the other 
thong of his leg stick, he bound the leaf over the gash in 
the animal’s chest. This done, GoGo sat back and looked 
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at his handiwork. He had forgotten all about the wolves 
and the goats and everything. He had forgotten all about 
the men of the Valley and their hunger. He had forgotten 
his own empty stomach in his anxiety to help an animal 
that was hurt. 

Grasping his leg stick, with his foot still in the loop, GoGo 
rose, clumsily. He could not stay here. Without the thongs 
it would be difficult to walk, and if the other animals re- 
turned he would not be able to defend himself. He slipped 
the noose off the animal’s muzzle, then picked up his spear 
and club, and turned to go. He must get away quickly. 

Then the injured beast whimpered. GoGo turned to look 
at it. The beast was still helpless, and its companions or 
some other animal would tear it to pieces if he left it there. 
GoGo gave a sigh. The creature could not walk, and with 
his bad leg and his weapons he could not carry it. But, if 
he could not carry it, he could drag it! 

Quickly GoGo removed his skin garment and laid it on 
the ground beside the injured animal. Stooping to lift his 
new-found friend on to it, he was astonished that it showed 
no fear. Instead, the animal put out a long, pink tongue 
and began to lick his arm. In its eyes, GoGo saw some- 
thing that he had never seen in an animal’s eyes before— 
the light of confidence and trust. But more than that, the 
tail wagged, the ears were pricked up, the lips curled in a 
grin. And GoGo, for the first time in his life, looked on a 
beast that smiled. 

That night, in a hollow under the river bank, GoGo and 
the Smiling Beast lay curled up together. And for once 
GoGo was content. 

“IT don’t know what you are,” he murmured to the sleep- 
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ing animal, “but you are my friend, and I’m going to call 
you Jak!” Jak whimpered in his sleep, and GoGo stroked 
his head, satisfied that the animal understood. 

By now GoGo was quite sure that Jak was not a wolf. 
He must be some new kind of animal—a stranger to the 
Valley, he thought. If that were so, he must find a name 
for Jak and his kind. But what? He thought of that 
sharp, hard, staccato noise that the animals made. In the 
distance it sounded like ““Dog!—dog!—dog!” GoGo decided 
he would call them Dogs. When he fell asleep a little while 
later he was happier than he had been in a long, long time. 

The next morning Jak seemed able to walk fairly well, 
though he was, no doubt, still weak from loss of blood. He 
trotted contentedly by GoGo’s side, with GoGo holding on 
to the long hair of his neck. GoGo found it much easier 
to walk that way. It gave him the little extra support that 
he needed. They must have made a splendid picture, those 
two; the sturdy, golden skinned boy and the shaggy, wolf- 
like dog, so fierce and yet so gentle. 

Because they were now on the far side of the ridge, GoGo 
and Jak had to travel a long way down the plain before 
they could turn up into the Valley. As they moved to- 
ward the end of the ridge, GoGo noticed a great swamp 
extending from the river a considerable distance inland. It 
was much like the swamp nearer home in which the hunters 
had many times trapped the mammoths. All about the 
swamp were dense thickets, interspersed with trees. GoGo 
wondered what animals lurked in their depths. 

He was not long kept in ignorance. Jak gave a sudden 
fierce growl and the hackles stiffened on his neck. GoGo 
stopped sharply and froze, club in hand. Jak moved for- 
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ward slowly, bristling and trembling with excitement. The 
next instant a wild boar shot out from the bushes. 

Jak snarled savagely and the boar came to a quick halt, 
its head lowered and its wicked, razor-sharp tusks gleam- 





HE LAUNCHED THE SPEAR 
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ing dully in the sunlight. Jak stood his ground, while 
GoGo edged over to one side, transferring his spear to his 
right hand. The boar kept its wicked, red eyes on Jak, 
and scraped the ground with one of its hoofs. Without 
warning it hurled itself forward like a thunderbolt. GoGo’s 
arm flashed back and he launched the spear with deadly 
aim. It struck the boar through the shoulder, but the. sav- 
age beast was going too fast to stop. Jak leapt lightly aside 
and the boar fell dead at his feet. 

With a loud cry of triumph, GoGo planted his foot on 
the boar and jerked out the spear. At that instant the 
boar’s family and most of his friends descended upon GoGo 
and Jak in a fury. With loud and vicious squeals they 
made for GoGo’s legs. Jak bounded backward, but checked 
the rush by barking loudly and fiercely. GoGo swung his 
spear frantically. One slash of those sharp, curved tusks 
would cut his legs to ribbons. Stepping back, his leg stick 
caught against a stone, and GoGo was thrown off his balance 





with a savage boar not ten feet away. The boar darted at 
him and would have slashed him almost in two. But it 
reckoned without Jak. The boar was not a length away from 
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GoGo when the dog flashed through the air in a mighty 
leap. Jak hit the boar broadside on, and the astonished 
pig bounced over on its back, winded. GoGo staggered 
to his feet and stabbed the boar through the neck while 
Jak held the rest at bay. 

Whirling his spear in a murderous half-circle, GoGo backed 
quickly toward a large boulder. Jak and he reached it at 
the same time and both scrambled up on it out of harm’s 
way. Half a dozen boars squealed threateningly and dashed 
wildly at the boulder. Those who tried to leap up on it 
got a crack on their snouts for their pains. Just when GoGo 
was beginning to think they would never go away, the pigs 
made a concerted dash for the bush and disappeared. Jak 
slumped down on his belly, and lay there panting. 

Cautiously, GoGo and Jak descended to the ground. GoGo 
dragged the dead boar into the open, and Jak sat on his 
haunches and watched him skin it and cut off the hams. To 
celebrate their victory, GoGo fed Jak some tasty morsels 
and took a strip for himself. But they sat on the rock, out 
of harm’s way, to eat it. 

With the hams slung over his shoulders, and Jak weighted 
down with the skin, GoGo set his face toward the Cave of 
Men and home. GoGo was feeling better about his trip. 

*“At least,” he said to himself, “I can tell them where to 
get boar meat, and when they see Jak they will believe in 
my magic!” 


(This is Part Two of a three-part 
story. To be continued next month.) 
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OSCAR, THE TRAINED SEAL 
By Mase E. NEIKirkK 
Illustrated by William B. O’Brian 


Oscar anv Mr. Zabriski were on their way to a big fair in 
California. Oscar was a trained seal. He was going to do 
circus tricks at the fair, and Mr. Zabriski was going along to 
take care of him. 

*“Now, how shall we go?” asked Mr. Zabriski when they 
planned the trip. “Shall we go by air, by water, or by land?” 

“By air, by water, or by land,” repeated Oscar. ‘What 
kind of traveling is that?” 

“Why, you silly seal!” replied Mr. Zabriski. “By air means 
flying, of course. Would you like to go in an airplane? By 
water means on a boat, and by land means on a train. I 
think perhaps the train would be best.” 
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“None of them are any good,” remarked the seal. “I 
couldn’t take my bathtub on a plane. Now, could I?” 

“No, I suppose not,” his master replied. “It would be 
too heavy.” 

“And s’pose I got seasick on the boat, and I can’t go on 
the train 23 

“Well, why not?” he was asked. 

**Just because, just because,” said Oscar convincingly, “and 
anyway, | want to ride in a truck.” 

Mr. Zabriski was an agreeable man, and he always tried 
to please Oscar, so they started off across the country in a 
Ford truck, Mr. Zabriski sitting in front driving, and Oscar 
riding in back, taking baths all the way. When the truck 
went over a bumpy road, the water swished and splashed, and 
Oscar would roll about in his tub, diving and swimming and 
making seal noises. It was a great lark. Oscar pretended 
that his tub was an ocean. But so many waves splashed out 
that the floor of the truck dripped like an ice wagon, and 
they had to stop at almost every gas station for water. 

Mr. Zabriski would drive up to a station and say to the 
attendant, “Will you please put some water in my car?” 

Then he and Oscar would chuckle because the man always 
went to the front of the car and seemed surprised when he 
found the radiator full. 

““You’ve plenty of water, sir,” he usually said. 

“TI mean I need water for the tank in the back of my 
truck,” Mr. Zabriski would explain. 

Then the man would go around and almost fall over back- 
ward in his surprise, because Oscar always stuck out his head 
and shouted, “Boo!” 

They had lots of fun for two days and, then, they had lots 
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of trouble, because Oscar’s bathtub sprung a leak. They 
filled it up and they filled it up, and the leak kept getting 
worse and worse. 

Finally, Mr. Zabriski stopped the truck and he and Oscar 
got out and sat down beside the road to think. 








“Now we are in a jam,” groaned Mr. Zabriski. “We 
simply must get to California. The people at the fair are 
looking for us even now.” 
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“We can’t go by plane. There’s no airport here,” grum- 
bled Oscar. 

“And we can’t go by boat. There’s no water,” Mr. 
Zabriski added. He put his head in his hands, and Oscar 
put Ais head in his flippers, and they began to think. 

Then suddenly, a loud ‘“Whoo-o0-00!” screeched through 
the air, and looking up, they saw a column of black smoke 
shooting to the sky, and they heard the roar and puff-puff 
of a big steam engine rushing nearer every minute. The seal 
jumped up. 

““We’ve got to go by train,” he shouted. “And here it 
comes. Grab your baggage and make it snappy!” 

They made a dash for it. There wasn’t even time to buy 
tickets. They called to the station master to take care of 
their truck, and they climbed on board. Mr. Zabriski rode 
in the Pullman, but Oscar had to ride in the baggage-car. 

“You arrange for my bath,” he whispered when they 
parted, and Mr. Zabriski said that he would see what he 
could do. 

Now the train on which they were riding was a very fine 
one, streamlined, of course. ‘There were observation and 
club cars in which you could read or watch the country 
flying by, and there was a dining car. You could sit at a 
table and eat turkey dinners with cranberry sauce and ice 
cream while you looked out of the window. There wete 
large dressing rooms and even a bathroom with a big tub. 
A man called a porter made the passengers comfortable. 
He gave them pillows for their heads when they were tired, 
and footstools for their feet, and he put clean towels in the 
bathroom. 

Mr. Zabriski called the porter. ‘My seal wants a bath.” 
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“Can’t be done! Can’t be done!” said the porter crossly. 
“This isn’t a circus train. This is a first-class passenger 
train.” 

“You're right. This is a very fine train, and that’s a very 
nice bathroom, and all the better, because my seal must have 
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a bath. He’s used to it,” said Mr. Zabriski firmly. Then he 
put his hand into his pocket and gave the porter two shiny 
quarters. 

“That’s all right, Boss. That’s all right. Ill fix it up. 
Thank you, sir,” the porter answered at once, grinning when 
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he saw the nice, new money. “Sure, your seal can have a 
bath. Now when we get to the next station, and everybody 
is looking out of the windows, then’s your chance. For if 
any one saw a seal going through the car, they’d have fits! 
Yes, sir!” 

Mr. Zabriski agreed that was an excellent plan. The train 
began to slow up, so he hurried to tell Oscar. And when all 
the passengers were looking out at the people on the plat- 
form, Oscar slid quietly down the Pullman aisle to the bath- 
room and nobody saw him at all. 

In a jiffy, Mr. Zabriski had drawn a big tub full of cold 
water, and Oscar dived in. 

“Are you all right?” Mr. Zabriski asked. 

“Fine,” replied the seal. ‘This is keen. You go and have 
a smoke.” 

So everything was fixed up. Mr. Zabriski was enjoying 
a cigar in the club car and Oscar was enjoying his bath. Mr. 
Zabriski thought that the porter was watching the bathroom 
and the porter thought that Mr. Zabriski was watching, but 
no one was there except Oscar, splashing about in the tub. 

By and by, a young lady passenger said to her friend, “It’s 
awfully hot, isn’t it? I think I’ll take a bath and see if I can 
get cooled off.” She gathered up her toilet articles and went 
down the aisle. Opening the bathroom door, she started in, 
but hastily backed out with a terrible shriek. 

“Oh-o-o-o!” she screamed. “Help! Help! Save me! 
Save me!” 

All the people jumped from their seats and came crowding 
around her. “Save you from what?” asked a man anxiously. 

“There’s a bear in the bathroom,” the frightened girl 
cried. “I saw his trunk—oh-o-o-o! Oh-o-o!” 
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“Stop it!” said the man sharply. “Bears don’t have trunks. 
T’ll look.” 

He opened the door cautiously and stuck in his head, and 
just then Oscar rolled over with a tremendous splash, throw- 
ing water in every direction; and the man shut the door 
with a bang! 

“It’s a w-w-w-whale!” he sputtered, mopping water out 
of his eyes and nose and hair and off his new necktie. “I 
saw his long neck.” 

“I knew it was a ferocious animal,” cried the young lady. 
“I knew it! Just listen to him barking!” 

“Fiddlesticks!” an old lady spoke up. “Are you both 
crazy? ‘There aren’t any whales or bears in that bathroom. 
I'll bet it’s a cat. You’re both so scared you don’t know 
what you are saying. Who ever heard of bears with ele- 
phants’ trunks on their noses, or of whales with their heads 
on top of giraffes’ necks? Ridiculous! And as for barking, 
it might very well be a dog. I'll call it.” 

She began: “Here, kitty, kitty, kitty. Nice doggy. Come, 
Fido. Come here, sir!” She turned the knob ever so care- 
fully, and peeked through the crack. 

“Mercy me!” she exclaimed. “It’s a whole Noah’s Ark 
and a flood, too.” And she slammed the door shut just as 
fast as she could while rivers of water came running along 
the floor and out into the corridor. 

By this time everybody was greatly excited. A crowd had 
gathered around the bathroom door, and some of the people 
were trying to peek through the keyhole. 

“Oh-o-o-o!” the young lady kept on screaming. 

“Ring for the porter!” some one yelled. 

“Yes, the porter! The porter! Call him,” several people 
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cried all at once. The men rumpled their hair in their ex- 
citement, the women twisted their handkerchiefs into thin 
strings. And they all rang their bells for the porter. 

He came running, and Mr. Zabriski came, too. 

“T’ll lose my job,” muttered the porter. 

“They'll put us off the train,” Mr. Zabriski worried out 
loud, “and then how’ll we get to California?” But suddenly 





an idea flashed into Mr. Zabriski’s head. As he reached the 
end of the car near the bathroom, he jumped up on a seat 
and raised his hand for silence. 

“La-dies and gen-tle-men,” he shouted. “Quiet. Pl-ease! 
I have a surprise for you. We have with us today, Oscar! 
Oscar, the famous trained seal! And what is he going to do, 
my friends? He is going to perform his circus tricks for 
your entertainment.” 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! Yip-ee!” cried the passengers. 

“He has been limbering up in his bath,” called Mr. Zabriski, 
“and now, if you will all be kind enough to take your places 
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in the club car, the show will be ready to begin in a few 
minutes.” 

“Three cheers for the seal,” the passengers shouted, and 
they all rushed for the club car, each one trying to be there 
first in order to get a seat in the front row. 

Then Mr. Zabriski opened his suitcase, and hurriedly put 
on his pink velvet suit, and his shiny black silk hat, and he 
and Oscar entered the club car. Mr. Zabriski cracked a 
whip while Oscar did all sorts of marvelous tricks. He bal- 
anced colored balls on his nose, he wheeled a baby buggy, he 
danced, and he even sang, “Yankee Doodle.” 

The people clapped their hands and cried for more, and 
more, and more, and they slapped each other on the back. 
And the conductors of the train were so pleased because 
every one was having such a good time, that they decided to 
have a party. They sent the porter to the dining car for 
refreshments, and everybody had cinnamon toast, and choco- 
late cookies and tea. Mr. Zabriski had some, too. 

And Oscar, what did he have? Why, a nice big fish. 
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GLASS-MAKER’S STREET 


By Frances Rocers 


Illustrated by The Author 


Crrtrs, like people, are always small when they are young. 
Even great cities like New York and Chicago were, long 
ago, just villages with dusty roadways and no sidewalks. 

About 275 years ago New York City was a trading-post 
village called New Amsterdam and one of its grassy lanes 
went by the name of Glass-maker’s Street. That was be- 
cause of the glass-making furnaces on the east side of the 
lane where Johannes Smedes and his helpers made glass bottles 
and windowpanes. 

Among the men who worked for Smedes were the Jansen 
brothers. The youngest one, Evert, spent most of his time 
cutting big, round sheets of glass into small pieces, and these 
were in great demand by all people who could afford a lux- 
ury like glass windowpanes. 
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One bright morning in April, Evert was at work fitting 
small panes into a window sash, binding the pieces in place 
with strips of lead, when the shop door opened and in 
walked his cousin Jacobus, the schoolmaster, who lived in 
a small settlement on the west side of the Hudson River. 
With him was a boy of nine. 

Evert put down his soldering iron and greeted his cousin 
enthusiastically. “Welcome, Jacobus!” he shouted. ‘The 
family has been expecting you this long while.” 

“Yes, I’m late this spring,” replied the schoolmaster, “but 
the fine lot of peltries we have for trading will more than 
make up for that. The lad here—Gerrit Van Dyke—is one 
of my pupils. ’Tis his first trip to the trading-post.” 

Gerrit grinned sheepishly as the schoolmaster put a hand 
on the boy’s shoulder and drew him forward. “Come, boy, 
speak up,” he exclaimed. “Tell Evert that you would be 
a customer for his glass.” 

Evert laughed. “Jacobus always has a joke ready,” he 
chuckled. 

“Joke indeed! The lad has a fine pair of beaver skins to 
trade you for a glazed sash. Perhaps that one would do.” 
The schoolmaster waved a hand toward the leaded window 
sash on which Evert had been at work. ‘“‘Come, lad—find 
your tongue! Are you dazed by your first sight of houses 
made of good Dutch brick and roofed with tile?” 

Gerrit was embarrassed. “I’ve never seen a bit of window 
glass before this day,” he said haltingly. 

“And that’s a fact!” exclaimed the schoolmaster. “Our 
meeting house can boast of oiled paper in its window frames, 
but every other house in Berkeley Corners makes out with 
wooden shutters.” 
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“So the lad would have a window of glass panes?” Evert’s 
tone conveyed his surprise. 

Gerrit nodded eagerly. “Yes,” he said, “for my mother. 
When the shutters must be closed against the cold it is so 
dark. She says it makes her homesick.” 

“What do you get for glass now, Evert?” the school- 
master became briskly businesslike. 

“Well, the glass for the church brought two-and-a-half 
beaver skins apiece, but—” Evert eyed his leaded sash 
thoughtfully for a moment, then tilted it so that it stood 
upright. 

“Um, mostly roundels—only three clear panes,” mused 
the schoolmaster. 

To Gerrit the greenish glass of the glazed sash appeared a 
thing of great beauty, but the master’s words confused him. 
He had no idea what roundels were. But the glass itself 
had proved to be much as his mother had described it. 

One wintry day she had held up for him to see a sheet 
of ice which had formed overnight on the water bucket. 
“Look!” she had exclaimed, “if this would only stay frozen— 
if it were a sort of permanent ice that didn’t melt, we could 
have a pane of glass for our south window! It is so like the 
glass we had in our window sashes when I was a girl in 
Holland, it makes me homesick just to look at it.” Then 
she had smiled, but he knew that she was close to tears. 

Suddenly a revolutionary idea had popped into his head. 
He must find a way to get some window glass for his mother! 

But the more he thought about it the more difficult the 
undertaking had appeared. It might be possible to trap 
beavers and dress the skins so as to trade them for that rare 
substance, glass. But where did one go with the skins? To 
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some trading-post? Sugar, tea and other luxuries, he knew, 
were imported from across the sea; but glass—could any- 
thing as breakable as thin, ice-like glass be brought in ships? 














IF THIS WOULD ONLY STAY FROZEN 


The schoolmaster, Gerrit decided, would know. He must 


risk the master’s telling him to put such worldly notions 
out of his head. 


As it turned out, the schoolmaster had proved to be just 
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the man to ask about window glass. He had three cousins, 
he said with pride, who were glass-makers. They worked in 
New Amsterdam, the village across the Hudson, in a place 
on Glass-maker’s Street. 

“You go ahead and set your traps,” he had told Gerrit. “If 
you can manage to get the skins, we'll find a way to trade 
them in, even if I have to take you with me when I go for 
my own trading this coming spring.” 

And that is the way it came about that Gerrit happened to 
be standing at the schoolmaster’s elbow in the shop on Glass- 
maker’s Street, and the master had said, ‘Um, mostly roun- 
dels—only three clear panes.” 

“Yes, roundels to be sure,” Evert replied. “Roundels or 
bull’s-eyes, call them what you will, they serve to let in light 
quite as well as clear glass, yet cost much less to buy. Now I 
could let you have this frame, leading and all, for—um x 





“We'll see, we'll see,” interrupted the master. “I want a 
word with cousin Jan. Meanwhile, take the boy to the 
furnace room. Let him watch the men shape glass, then he 
will have a better understanding of just what roundels are.” 

On the way to the furnace room, Evert pointed out to 
Gerrit a great pile of fine white sand. ‘“That’s the most 
important part of all glass-making,” he explained. ‘Mix 
some soda and lime with it, shovel it into a big pot in the 
furnace, boil it awhile, and there you are!—glass that’s 
ready to be blown into shape.” 

The big furnace room filled Gerrit with awe. A group of 
men were at work near a huge brick furnace which stood in 
the center of the room. One of the men was blowing 
through a long pipe from the tip of which dangled a large, 
orange-red ball of glowing hot glass. As he blew, the ball ex- 
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panded just as a soapbubble expands when one blows into it. 

Presently the fiery bubble was the proper size and ready 
for the next workman, who then took charge of it. He held 
it by means of a short iron rod. 

“Now watch sharp!” exclaimed Evert. “You'll see a 
strange thing happen in a minute.” ; 

The man began to rotate the rod between his hands and, 
as he twisted it, the big ball of hot glass spun round and 
round. Slowly at first, then faster and faster it went. It 





began to change shape—then suddenly, in some unaccount- 
able manner, the ball flew completely open! It had flattened 
out into a round disk, rather like a huge pancake. 

“There you are!” shouted Evert, with as much pride as if 
he himself had been responsible for the amazing transforma- 
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tion of a bubble of soft glass into a flat disk which, as it 
cooled, would become colorless and clear. 

After the two had returned to the shop, Evert brought 
out one of the heavy disks of finished glass for Gerrit to ex- 
amine at close quarters. The boy’s eye was immediately 
attracted by a thickish, slightly ribbed place in the exact 
center of the disk. He touched it shyly with forefinger. 

“Oh, that’s the bull’s-eye, the roundel, some folks call it,” 
explained Evert. “You saw the way the hot glass ball was 
held, by a rod, when it was spun round? Well, that lumpy 
place is the spot where the rod met the glass. There’s al- 
ways a bull’s-eye in the middle of every disk, and when I cut 
One up to make windowpanes there is always this thick 
piece that is different. It’s not as transparent as the rest of 
the panes, but there’s plenty of customers for bull’s-eyes; 
they’re quite a lot cheaper, you know.” 

And because the bull’s-eyes, or roundels, were indeed 
cheaper than clear glass, it was possible to trade the beaver- 
skins for the glazed window sash that Evert had just com- 
pleted. 

“After all,” said the schoolmaster to Gerrit, “there are 
three clear panes in the center of the sash for your mother 
to look through.” 

And so the precious window sash was carefully wrapped in 
a blanket and stowed in the bow of the canoe. But all dur- 
ing the trip home Gerrit’s happiness was tinged with worry. 
His mother might not like the thickish panes of glass. He 
could almost hear her exclaim, in the words of the school- 
master: ‘““Um, mostly roundels—only three clear panes.” 

When, at last, Gerrit reached home and the sash was un- 
wrapped and presented to his mother, to the boy’s delight, 
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she declared that no window sash filled entirely with clear 
glass could please her half as much. 

“The sash,” she cried excitedly, “is exactly like the ones 
we had when I was a girl in Holland, roundels and all!” 

No time was lost in taking the heavy wooden shutter from 
the south window and fitting in its place the fine new glazed 
sash. Its fame spread for miles around. And many there 
were who walked or rode to Berkeley Corners just to marvel 
at glass windowpanes that the boy, Gerrit, got for his mother 
from the shop on Glass-maker’s Street. 


PENGUIN SUMMER 


In cold Antarctic Ocean 

Where penguins watch the summer, 
No coast is live with yellow bloom 
Or song of yellow-hummer. 


No fields are bright with clover: 
The only grass they know 
Is emerald-colored pack ice 
And beds of frozen snow. 


Instead of singing thrushes 
Piercing delightful weather, 
They hear the voice of Icebergs 
Muttering together. 
—KaTHRYN WorTH 
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MUSIC IN THE AIR 


By MarGaRET THORNE 


WHEN you get home from school on a rainy afternoon, 
do you sometimes feel like putting on your own musical 
show? You can dress up like gypsy or sailor, dwarf or prin- 
cess, and fit the music to your mood if you have a victrola 
and a collection of records. Shall it be “Golliwog’s Cake- 
Walk” from Debussy’s Children’s Corner Suite, or a gay 
Schubert waltz? If you feel more energetic, the ‘Soldiers’ 
March” from Aida will bring you a clashing rhythm. 

Someday, try recognizing the roll of different drums in 
an orchestra recording. There are two special records called 
“The Instruments of the Orchestra” (Victor 20522-20523) 
which will help you become an instrument-detective. On 
one side of one you will hear all the stringed instruments; 
on another the woodwinds: the flutes, piccolos and oboes. 
A third records the percussion instruments: drums, xylo- 
phones, bells, etc. A fourth records the brass: the French 
horn, trumpets, tuba, etc. For instance, see if you can 
spot the two violins, the viola and the cello in the Beethoven 
string quartet, or detect the different brass instruments in 
“Siegfried’s Rhine Journey” from Gétterdammerung. 

If you’ve been listening to “The Anvil Chorus” from II 
Trovatore, you may find yourself humming parts of it after- 
wards. Swinging your arms the way the orchestra con- 
ductor does while listening to your records is fun, too. Try 
that with Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker Suite and listen for 
the rhythm patterns the notes make. 

Singing, swinging, dancing, listening, enjoy your records. 


Send for list of recommended records and special lists. 
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Drawing by JoHN Coscrave from THe Loc or CoLumMBus 


AMERICA, AND HOW IT GREW 


IT WAS a great surprise to me, this fall, to discover that Colum- 
bus had kept a diary of his first voyage to America in 1492, 
and that this diary had been copied down in brief and saved 
by one of his sailors. It is worth reading, this Loc or CoLuUM- 
BUS, especially as it is now published (Wm. Scott. $2) with 
many illustrations by John O’Hara Cosgrave II, an artist who 
knows ships. He brings to life most vividly the daily hap- 
penings on the Pinta, the Nina, and the Santa Maria. 

When you put down THE Loc or CoLuMBus, you will be 
ready for one of the new picture-histories of the beginnings 
of the New World. Kings and sailors, merchants and settlers 
were lured to the unknown continent, in their search for a 
shorter route to the riches of the Orient. You can meet these 
early Americans from many lands in AND THERE was AMER- 
ICA written and illustrated by Roger Duvoisin (Knopf $2) or 
in the two books by Alice Dalgleish: AmMerica BEcINs and 
AMERICA Bur_ps Homes (Scribners. $1.60 each). For the 
last two Lois Maloy has drawn many full page pictures in 


color. 
Every part of America has its story to tell, of Indians and 
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pioneers, of ship building and railroads and horse-racing. 
Some of your favorite authors have written more than one 
book about “once-upon-a-time in America.” Elizabeth 
Coatsworth’s new book is DANcING Tom (Macmillan. $1) 
a story for younger children of a flatboat trip down the Ohio 
a hundred years ago. For older readers, there is By WAGon 
AND FLatTBoaT (Crowell. $2) by Enid Meadowcroft. 

From North Carolina comes the story of a Quaker boy and 
his most “‘peculiarsome” hat in BEN j1eE’s Hat by Mabel Leigh 
Hunt (Stokes. $1.75). From New Jersey comes THE Scar- 
LET Oak by Cornelia Meigs (Macmillan. $2), a story of hid- 
den treasure and the brother of Napoleon. 

George Washington, at home, lives again in A SHIPMENT 
FOR SUSANNAH, a story of Mt. Vernon by Eleanor Nolen 
(Nelson. $1). And in RiFLEs FoR WasHINGTON by Elsie 
Singmaster (Houghton. $2.25) you will meet Washington 
the General. 

Two new biographies for older boys and girls are worth 
remembering: LEADER By Destiny by Jeannette Eaton (Har- 
court. $3), the true story of George Washington; and PENN 
by Elizabeth Janet Gray (Viking. $2.50). 

Then turn to Lois Lenski’s books, especially BouNp GirL 
oF CospBLE Hm. Here are the fortunes and misfortunes of 
Mindwell Gibbs, left an orphan in the very year that Wash- 
ington became the first president of the United States. There 


is tragedy and humor and excitement in this fine tale of New 
England. 


If you would like to know the many other fascinating sto- 
ries of America and How It Grew, send for our special list of 


these books. 
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THE PUZZLEWIT FAMILY 


By Rosin PALMER 




















Nancy hurried into the library one winter evening and shuffled her 
feet across the carpet. Then she touched the lamp and brought out a 
nice spark. 

“T'll catch Tom when he comes in,” she thought. So she put out the 
light and waited there in the dark, still shuffling her feet softly. Just as 
Tom came through the door, she touched him. 

He let out a little yelp. It is bad enough to have someone jump at 
you in the dark without getting an electric shock at the same time. 

“That was a beauty,” Nancy cried. ‘I can do it much better in these 
slippers because they have thin leather soles.” 

Tom turned on the light. “Once,” he said, ‘“‘when Edison was a boy, 
he tried to get electricity by stroking the back of a cat.” 

“I've felt that,” said Nancy. ‘My own hair is full of it, too, these days. 
It crackles when I brush it.” 

“Let's electrify something now,’ suggested Tom. “A glass rod is 
best, but I don’t know where we could get one. Hard rubber would 
work, though—a fountain pen or a comb.” 

“I have a hard rubber comb. I'll bring it down.” 

“Get a piece of woolen material to rub it with, too,” Tom called after 
her. 

While she was gone, he took a piece of paper almost as thin as tissue 
paper, and tore it into tiny scraps. When Nancy came back, he had a 
small pile of them on the table. 

“Let me do it,” Nancy begged. And she began to rub the comb 
with the woolen cloth. She rubbed for several minutes. Then she held 
the comb near the scraps of paper. They clung to it the way nails 
cling to a magnet. 

“Watch,” said Tom. “In a little while some bits of paper will be 
electrified, and they will shoot off and fall back on the table again.” 
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“There goes one now,” cried Nancy. 


He watched for a few 


While they were talking, Peter came in. 
minutes, and then he announced: “That gives me an idea for a puzzle.” 

“What kind of puzzle?” asked Nancy. 

“One about electricity. I should call it Tangled Wires.” 
up a pencil and paper and set to work. 
famous people who worked with electricity,” he said. 


He picked 
“Tell me the names of some 


Nancy knew how important it is to have help with a difficult puzzle, 
so she took a book off the shelf and looked up the names. 
she read, “Faraday, Volta, Marconi. How many do you need?” 

“That will do,” answered Peter. 


“Ampere,” 


“Now see if you can work this 














one out. Begin at the lower right corner and follow the wire. If you 
don’t get mixed up, you can spell out nine famous names.” 
Nancy and Tom bent over the diagram. 
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HOW TOM MADE HIS DRUM 


By Satis CoLEMAN 




















FRED AND his sister often played duets at the piano and Tom wanted 
to play the drum with them, but he had no drum and not enough money 
in his savings bank to buy one. So he decided to make a drum like one 
he had seen in the school orchestra—a large and beautifully decorated 
drum made from a wooden tub. This is how Tom made his drum: 

First he went to the grocery store and asked the grocer to save for 
him the first butter-tub that became empty. The grocer was glad to do 
this. The tub he got was about 15 inches tall and 12 or 15 inches across 
the top, and had two metal bands around it to hold the staves together. 
Tom washed the tub with hot water and soap to get all the butter out. 
Then he found a few double-headed tacks and fastened the metal rims 
very firmly to the tub in three or four places so they could not slip 
down in case the tub should shrink. 

The edge of the wood, where a drumhead is fastened to the drum- 
body, should be rather sharp and thin; for if it is thick, the drumhead is 
not free to vibrate and the tone of the drum will not be very clear. So 
Tom borrowed a heavy file from his father, and filed down the edge of 
the butter-tub until it was about an eighth of an inch thick at the rim, 
and very smooth all around. 

The tub was then ready to be decorated, for Tom wished his drum 
to be beautiful; so he drew a design on the tub, and decided to paint 
it in bright colors. At the ten cent store he bought three cans of enamel 
paint, colored red, blue, and yellow. By mixing these in different com- 
binations, he could also make green, orange and purple, so he could have 
as many as six colors on his design. It was not long before his gaily 
colored drum was painted and dry. 

Then came the problem of the drumhead and how to put it on. Tom 
wanted a sheepskin, such as regular drums have, but when he priced 
the drumheads at the music stores, the cheapest he could find (big enough 
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for his tub) cost 85 cents, and he didn’t have that much money. But 
one storekeeper found an old bass drumhead that had been broken, and 
he was glad to give it to Tom. There was enough of the good part 
left to cover the tub. Tom wished to fasten the skin on the tub with 
thumbtacks, like some of the Chinese drums he had seen, so he had 
bought a box of thumbtacks. 

The old skin from the bass drum was very hard and stiff, but Tom 
put it in a large basin of water and let it soak for an hour or two, when 
it became quite soft, and he could squeeze it in his hand, like a rag. 
He squeezed the water out of the skin and stretched the best part of it 
over the tub. 

In order that any drum may have a good sound, the skin should be 
stretched very smoothly and snugly enough for it to be very tight when 
it is dry. Sheepskin is easily stretched while it is wet, but as it dries it 
shrinks, and this is what makes it so tight. If it is too tight while wet, 
it sometimes breaks as it dries; so one should remember not to stretch 
the skin too much. In putting on a drum skin it is well to have two 
helpers to hold the skin across the tub in four places while the tacks 
are being driven in. Put two or three tacks close together in one place 
near the top of the tub, then, exactly opposite these, put two or three 
more, pulling the skin very smoothly across. Then, half-way between 
these two places, put other clusters of tacks, pulling the skin evenly in 
each of the four directions. 
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When all the tacks were in place, about a half-inch apart all around 
the tub, and while the skin was still wet, Tom trimmed away the extra 
part, with scissors, to make it even all around the tub. Then he put 
it in a warm place to dry. The children could hardly wait for the skin 
to get dry and hard so they could hear its tone. 

It did not take Tom very long to find two round slender sticks, and 
make them smooth at the ends. His mother gave him some yarn to wind 
around one end of each stick, into a kind of soft ball. With this end 
of the stick he could make a soft, muffled sound, and when he wished to 
make a louder tone, he could use the other end. 

On the following day the skin was dry. It had a clear vibrant tone, 
and when Tom and Fred and Mary played the piano and drum together, 
they were indeed a fine trio! 

There was a small piece of the bass drumhead left, and the boys fitted 
this over the end of a tin cracker can (after they had painted it) and 
made a smaller drum. Since thumb-tacks could not be pushed into the 
tin can, they had to think of some other way to fasten the skin on. 

There was a small rim around the can near the top, so they decided 
to tie a strong cord around the can over the skin, and make the cord 
come just beneath the rim, so it would not slip up. The fullness in the 
skin below the cord kept it from slipping down. After the skin was 
dry, it was firmly placed, and the cord could not slip either up or down. 
The tone of this smaller cracker can drum was much higher in pitch 
than the butter-tub drum, and it was interesting to have drums of two 
different tones to give variety in the music. 
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Our OWN is written by the boys and girls who read STORY PARADE. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, of 
your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humorous 
tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed verse; 
short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or science; 
informal essays; original songs with or without music; and drawings that 
are done in black ink on white paper. 


—Rusy WARNER, Children’s Editor 


AS THE CROW FLIES 


I'd like to fly as the crow flies, 
Unweary, undaunted, and free. 
I'd like to fly as the crow flies 
When flying from tree to tree. 


I'd like to fly as the crow flies, 
Hunting for insects on the trees. 

Caw, crow, oh caw! Fly, crow, oh fly! 
Fly to where you please! 


I'd like to fly as the crow flies 
Cawing as I please; 
I'd like to fly as the crow flies, 
Fly and never cease. 


—BARBARA JONES, age 12 
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DEAR PETER PENGUIN: 

Here is a story about my pet colt. Her name is Lady. Lady is named 
for me, because that is what Daddy and my brothers called me when 
I was little. When we were on our ranch in Arizona, Lady was very 
tame. When she wanted to pet me she would take my hair in her 
mouth and shake my head gently from side to side. She didn’t like 
being led or driven to water, but would take a bite of the shoulder of 
my brother’s shirt in her teeth and follow him to the trough. 

She loved cookies and bread and jelly and would come to the kitchen 
door and stare through the screen. If no one brought her anything, she 
would lift up her knee and knock. If no one came then, she would take 
the door knob in her teeth and try to open the door. It always got away 
from her and she’d stand there banging it until we were glad to bring 
her something to eat. 

When I write again, Peter, I should like to tell you about my cats and 
dogs, our pet pig, Oink, my curly calf, Kewpie, and my brother’s white 
rat, Hezekiah. I should also like to tell you about the Navajo Indians, 
as my Daddy is now in the Indian Service and we have lived among 
them for several years. But my letter is long enough for this time. 

—KATHLEEN THOMAS, age 9 


THE NORTH POLE 


Once there was a boy. His name was Dick. He was six. He always 
wanted to go to the North Pole. He wanted to see what it was like. 
He thought that it was a pole, at the coldest place. 

Now he thought that the earth was flat. 

One day he sneaked away with his food and started against the wind, 
because he knew it was a north wind. At last he got to the pole. It 
was nothing different from any other pole. He climbed up the pole, 
jumped, but missed the earth, kept on falling until he hit a star so 
hard that he woke up. It was only a dream. 

—MARTHA BENTLEY, age 7 
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THE ZOO 


Once upon a time there was a zoo. I went to that zoo. It was on 
a hot summer day. There were snakes, bears, hippos, and monkeys at 
the zoo. What do you think happened? One of the monkeys got out 
of its cage. I was near it. Men came running from everywhere. The 
monkey was a gorilla. He went this way and that. He almost stepped 
on me. Next he went through the town. Then he banged through the 
window of a candy store. I, back at the zoo, was looking at the parrots. 
I was almost frightened to death. I said to one of the parrots, Polly 
want a cracker. He said yes, so I gave him one. I then had forgotten 
about the gorilla. I thought the birds were very nice. I then went to 
look at the snakes. Oh they were terrible. I only stayed there twenty 
minutes. I then looked at the seals. They were having a water fight. 
Off in the fields I saw some bears in cages. They were playing. There 
were some polar bears there too. The polars climbed high rocks. 

—STEPHEN COVEY, age 9 


CITY LIFE 


Who knows, who cares, 
Who snores upstairs. 
—GEORGE SHOR, age 11 


THE SEA OF THE CRYSTAL BLUE WATER 


I am the sea of the crystal blue water. I am the Mediterranean. | 
want to tell you everything I know. If I could I would, but you would 
not understand, for my language is the sound of the waves, and the 
whistling of whirlpools. 

I could tell of the handsome city of Rome, broken down after a 
defeat. I have many Roman vessels at my feet, pirate ships, and price- 
less jewels. I have coral and seaweed there. 

I can still remember; it was about 1486—no, about 1491 or 2 when 
Columbus crossed me with three ships. I think today of the big steamers, 
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in comparison with those small and insignificant boats. How much 
more was accomplished by them than the huge majestic ocean liners now 
crossing me! 

It is so vivid in my memory, the time when Greece was conquered, and 
how it arose again and fell. But I can’t say it, so it will have to re- 
main boring and unrealistic to school children and grownups. 

—JEAN LIEDLOFF, age 12 





IN OUR PASTURE 


— ELIZABETH M. JOHNSON, age 12 
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THE ASSOCIATION FOR ARTS IN CHILDHOOD 
announces 
TALES FROM NEAR AND FAR 
A new radio program 


Stories and music from eleven countries with 


famous authors and travelers as speakers. 


HoNkK THE Moose by Phil Stong . . . . February 3 
Tonio ANTONIO by Ruth Sawyer . . . . February 10 
Girts IN Arrica by Erick Berry . . . . . February 17 
THE Goop MasTER by Kate Seredy . . . . February 24 
THE HippEN VaL_ey by LauraBenét . . . .March 3 
THE Boy WITH THE Parrot by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth ...... .. =. «© «March 10 
SHAWNEEN AND THE GANDER by Richard 
ee 6 we 6 ee wo ee +e 4 Cee 
Bmty Butter by Elmer and Berta Hader . . March 24 
Give a MaN a Horse by Charles J. Finger . . March 31 
P GONE Is GONE by Wanda Gag . . . . . . April 21 
JOHNNY AND His Mute by Ellis Credle . . . April 28 


Fridays at 2:30 P.M., E.S.T., American School of the Air 
Columbia Broadcasting System 


For special bulletin on Rapio For SCHOOLS, containing pro- 
gram notes and special articles on use of radio in language 
arts, music, arts and crafts, and social sciences send ten cents to 


ASSOCIATION FOR ARTS IN CHILDHOOD, 70 Fifth Ave, N. Y. C. 








New Spring 


Books 


JUST AROUND THE 


CORNER 
By Catherine Beebe 
Pictures by Robb Beebe 


Somewhere, just around the 
corner, is Spring. Mardi and 
Michael decide to find it. So with 
father and mother they set out. 
They find many signs but never 
quite find Spring. Many pictures 
in soft tones of green and grey. 


$1.25 








LITTLE ELEPHANT 
COMES TO TOWN 


By Doris Estcourt 


Pictures by 
M. K. Mountain 


Jinx was a pigmy elephant. He 
escaped from a traveling circus 
and found his way into the home 
of Mary and Dan. Together they 
have all sorts of exciting and amus- 
ing adventures that should interest 
people of seven or older. $1.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 Fifth Avenue 


New York 















BLOCKING 


BACK 


. by B. J. Chute 


A rousing good football story set 
in a prep school! You will enjoy 





the exciting adventures of Jerry and his friends. 
Pictures by Robert Graef. (Ages 10-12) $1.75 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY - - - NEW YORK 














STORY PARADE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


I'd like to have you send me Story PARADE 
every month. Enclosed is $2.00 for one year. 


My Mame 18 .....ccccccccccccccesseccecees 
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MOLD PLASTER FIGURES OF DOPEY 
FOR YOURSELF AND FRIENDS 


ONE SET BOXED 


1 Heavy Rubber Mold of Dopey 
Large supply of Lincolnite Molding Powder 
Substantial wooden stand 


FREE 
with two new subscriptions to STORY 
PARADE 


Send two subscriptions at $2.00 each 
and you will receive this set from which 
you can make four-inch high rounded fig- 
ures of Dopey. Directions included. For each 
additional subscription, you can get a mold 
for another dwarf. 


STORY PARADE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















The HORN BOOK Magazine 


Few people are so well-fitted by experience and interest | 

to write on the topic of children’s books as Bertha Mahony, 
editor of The Horn Book, formerly director of the Book- 
shop for Boys and Girls. 

Enter a trial subscription now—you'll never want to 
be without it—it is the only publication of its kind in the 
world! 

Price 50 cents, or send this advertisement and 


$1.00 for three issues 
(Subscription, $2.50 a year, six issues) 


Horn Book, 264 Boylston Street, Boston 














FIRELIGHT ENTERTAINMENTS 
by Margaret K. Soifer is a handy, spiral-bound book containing 13 
varied, colorful campfire programs which can be planned at short 


notice and where no memorizing of parts is required. All the mate- 
rial is drawn from the life of outdoor peoples. 


80 cents 
THE FURROW PRESS : 156 Fifth Avenue : New York City 
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ON A RAINy DAY 


by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
and Sarah Fisher Scott 


This is the story of David, Elizabeth 
and Jimmy and how they learned that 
7 ——— it is more fun to invent new games 
~—— than to play old ones. You will see 

Oo show easy it is to think up new games 
for yourself, and you'll like reading about these three happy children. 
; Illustrations throughout the book by Jessie Gillespie $1.00 


FIST PUPPETRY SONGS & PICTURES 
by David F. Milligan FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


This book tells you how to make fist by Helen C. Knowles 

: puppets, scenery, and theatre. Reed Twenty-seven new songs that are fun 
: it and have your own show. to sing, each with a gay photograph 
Illustrated $1.50 taken by Ruth A. Nichols. $1.50 


A.S. BARNES AND COMPANY, 67 W. 44th St., NEW YORK 
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Hours 


of 
Reading Fun! 


Ht is a grand collection of 
stories from Story Parade— 
the cream of the stories, poems and 
plays that have appeared in the 
magazine in the last three years— 
bound in permanent form to endow the contents with the permanence 
which they so abundantly deserve. 
THE STORY PARADE BOXED SET—including a 


copy each of the Green Book (new), Red Book, and 
Blue Book, in a handsome box see elo% ae 0 cee 


On sale at all bookstores, or 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY | Philadelphia 
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